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Arr. L—Sxetrcues or Horwyt. Letrer XI. 


Physical Education. 

My Dear Frienp — In a former letter I observed to you 
that the leading principle of Fellenberg’s system of education 
is, to develope all the faculties, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
and to endeavor to train and unite them into one harmonious 

stem. 

Physical education occupies a most important place in the 
system of Hofwyl. Its object ts to secure that vigor of body 
which is indispensable to the performance of other duties, and 
that permanent strength of constitution, without which there is 
little hope of happiness or usefulness. It is justly regarded as 
the basis of success in other branches of education —the only 
means of ensuring to the pupil the power of employing, in 
future life, the acquisitions which he makes at so great an ex- 
pense of time and labour. For those who have not felt the 
sad evidence of this, in years of debility, it is sufficient to point 
to the numbers of literary men who are annually obliged to 
abandon their pursuits, either partially or entirely, because the 
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body is incapable of sustaining the mind in its efforts. They 
need only observe the multitudes of others, who, with ample 
intellectual preparations, maintain with difficulty an artificial 
and painful existence, and whose physical debility prevents 
them from exploring depths of science, and soaring to heights 
of speculation, which they feel to be within their grasp, but 
pant in vain to reach. 

This object was of course a prominent one with Fellenberg 
in the choice of a situation. Entirely removed from the un- 
healthy influences of a large town, Hofiwyl is situated upon an 
elevation which is swept by every wind. Its absolute height 
above the level of the sea is about 1600 feet. The cold is 
severe in winter, and the climate has that variable character 
which belongs to every elevated region. Such a situation may 
not be favorable for those who have come to maturity under a 
milder sky ; but I am inclined to believe that it is best adapted 
to form a constitution capable of resisting the frequent and 
rapid changes of most countries in the temperate zone. ‘The 
pupils are accustomed to go out in all weathers bareheaded ; 
I seldom saw an overcoat used; and yet they enjoy vigorous 
and almost uninterrupted health, with the exception of those 
little indispositions belonging to every cold climate. A na- 
tive of the French West Indies arrived there during my res- 
idence, who had many symptoms of a pulmonary complaint. 
It was not without many apprehensions that I saw him placed 
in the Agricultural School, partaking of its homely fare and ac- 
commodations, in a severe season. I saw him two years after- 
wards, with a countenance indicating comparative health, and 
a frame possessing a good share of vigor. 

The principal means of physical education employed, may be 
reduced to pure air, a suitable diet, regular exercise and repose, 
and the proper distribution of time. 1n the Agricultural School, 
the very nature of the establishment furnishes all that is neces- 
sary. In the higher schools, artificial means must be provided 
to counteract an artificial excess of intellectual life, in order that 
the rich may enjoy an equal opportunity to secure the first bless- 
ings of this life. 

Every method is employed to induce, and even to compel the 
pupils to spend much of their time in the open air. Extensive 
play grounds — small garden spots appropriated to their use — 
a collection of all the implements for labour and amusement, 
both for winter and summer—a wood which serves as a re- 
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treat in the hot season, and in which they often receive their 
lessons in natural history and the habit of observing and de- 
scribing the objects they see —all serve as means and motives 
for the enjoyment of the open air. A very large riding school 
serves as a place for exercise in bad weather. They are also 
as absolutely required to leave their rooms and occupations dur- 
ing the hours of relaxation, as to be present during the hours 
of study. Indisposition is the only excuse admissible in either 
case. 

But no less care is taken on a subject too often neglected, 
but even perhaps more important. I mean in providing for 
the purity of the air in the rooms where they study and sleep, 
and in which, agreeably to the" present modes of education, 
they must pass the greater part of the twentyfour hours. The 
dormitories and rooms for study and for recreation are large 
and airy to a degree which would usually be deemed luxurious. 
They are thrown open when the pupils are absent from them, 
and the most scrupulous neatness is preserved, that nothing may 
be suffered to taint the air. During winter they are warmed 
by earthen stoves, with tubs for heated air, which preserve a 
moderate, but uniform and agreeable temperature ; and do not 
admit that alternate and excessive heating and cooling, which are 
connected with the ordinary methods of warming apartments. 
Above all, there is none of that wretched economy which sac- 
rifices health and vigor of constitution, to calculations of space 
and convenience ; or to the mercenary plan of collecting the 
greatest possible number of pupils in a small space. 


Letter XII. 
Exercise — Distribution of Time. 

My Dear Frienp—In my last I mentioned the external 
means employed to promote the physical vigor of the pupils of 
Hofwyl. But, as in all other cases, the voluntary efforts of the 
individual in the exercise of his powers, are the only means of 
securing their healthy and vigorous developement; and the best 
climate, the purest air, and the most perfect diet, are insufficient 
to give health to the inactive. Every means is therefore em- 
ployed to maintain habits of vigorous bodily exercise. 

Careful and ample provision ts made for encouraging volun- 
tary exercise. 

he requisite instruments for various active games are con- 
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stantly furnished, and placed within the reach of the pupils, as 


regularly as.the means of intellectual improvement and amuse- 
ment. 

To connect exercise as much as possible with habits of 
industry, each pupil, who is capable of such a task, is provid- 
ed with a small portion of ground to be cultivated as a gar- 
den, whose fruits afford him a reward and at the same time an 
encouragement for foresight, labour, and perseverance. A 
workshop, well furnished with tools and materials for cabinet 
work, under the direction of a master workman, enables those 
who are disposed to occupy themselves in this manner, to ac- 
quire a kind of ‘skill always useful in life, and to manufacture 
many little articles of convenience or taste. 

But in addition to this, gymnastic exercises form a part of 
the regular business of every day. They consist in leaping, 
climbing, pulling, hanging to a beam, pulling a rope, climbing 
a ladder, running, swimming, &c. They are graduated accord- 
ing to the age. At first they are of such a nature as to devel- 
ope only the activity of the limbs; and subsequently, such as 
call forth the strength. ‘They are varied in every mode adapt- 
ed to develope the muscles; to habituate them to active and 
rapid movements, to accustom the body to maintain itself in all 

itions, and to give strength to the organs of respiration. 

ey tend thus to render the constitution more vigorous. They 
prepare the body for those violent exertions which danger 
sometimes renders necessary; and for resisting those violent 
shocks which frequently occur, and which may prove fatal to a 
feeble frame. But they are especially important in teaching 
the pupil how to estimate his own strength, to know how far he 
may safely venture, and what he cannot safely attempt. These 
exercises take place in the open air when the weather is fine ; 
and at other times in the spacious riding school which I have 
described as devoted to this object. Fencing and dancing are 
connected with them, or employed in their place, according to 
the necessities of the individual, or the wishes of his parents ; 
but are all pursued under constant superintendence, and with 
frequent examination of their influence upon each individual. 
Agreeably to the laws of Switzerland, the pupils of the Agri- 
cultural School are taught mili exercises every month ; 
and during the summer the pupils of the Scientific School have 
weekly drills of the same kind. 

Bathing is also deemed of great importance in the physical 
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treatment of boys. To guard against the enfeebling effects of 
streams and lakes, heated by the sun, a large bath has been 
constructed, which is continually kept cool by a jet d’eau flow- 
ing from a neighboring spring. In this, the pupils usually bathe 
twice a day during the summer. A large bath of brick, lined 
with water cement, ten or twelve feet square, in one of the 
principal buildings, is heated for warm bathing during the win- 
ter, when this is deemed advisable. 

An annual pedestrian journey in the mountains of Switzer- 
land forms an important supplement to these means of improv- 
ing the bodily strength. ‘The pupils are divided into parties, 
each under the charge of one of their teachers. ‘The length 
and nature of the journey, the daily distance to be travelled, 
and other circumstances, are proportioned to the age and vigor 
of the party. Each one who is able, carries his own stock of 
clothing in a knapsack ; and they are taught to content them- 
selves with the humble lodgings and scanty, coarse fare, which 
a numerous party must often meet with in the mountains of 
Switzerland. Some means of conveyance is generally provid- 
ed for the occasional relief of those whose strength is not equal 
to that of their companions, or for the knapsacks of those who 
are too much fatigued to carry them. 

The distribution of time is also made with careful reference 
to the healthy developement of the system. 

No lesson continues more than an hour, and an interval of 
ten minutes is allowed between the lessons, in which the pupils 
traverse the buildings, and find that momentary relaxation of 
mind and body, which enables them to return with new vigor 
to their task. 

The lessons are so arranged, especially with the younger 
pupils, that the same kind of exertion shall not be continued too 
long. An hour of music, labour, or play, is interposed between 
occupations of a more serious kind. ‘Two hours of gymnastic 
exercises are also so arranged as to furnish mental relaxation, 
as well as invigoration of body. Care is also taken to occupy 
the morning, when the mind is fresh, with those studies which 
require the greatest intellectual effort. The afternoon, when 
the mind and body are both in some degree wearied, and ren- 
dered less active by the effects of the principal meal, is devot- 
ed to writing, drawing, music, and the lighter branches of study. 
In this way, not only is the bodily health promoted, but greater 
success in study is secured. 
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The hours and duration of sleep are regulated according to 
the age and necessity of the pupil, as indicated by the appar- 
ent demands of nature, under the direction of a medical advis- 
er. It is deemed irrational to form a single positive scale, 
which would deprive some of the repose which their bodily 
state may demand, and would leave others to impair their 
strength by unnecessary indulgence. To provide against all 
disturbance of this kind, different s'eeping rooms are assigned 
to the different classes of pupils, according to the amount of rest 
they need. 

he great demands of parents and of society at this day, 
render it extremely difficult to maintain the proper proportion 
of bodily and mental occupations, and Fellenberg is sometimes 
compelled to require an undue amount of intellectual exertion, 
at the period which ought to be chiefly devoted to physical de- 
velopement, and thus, perhaps, hazard a life of feebleness or 
inactivity. Still it is his intention, in the application of this 
system, to pay constant attention to the individual necessities of 
each pupil. For this purpose, each one, on his entrance, is 
subjected to particular examination, in regard to his constitu- 
tion, his habits, his physical defects and danger, and the pecu- 
liar necessities of his age. The general rules in reference to 
diet, exercise, sleep, and occupation, are modified in accordance 
with this; and it is intended never to sacrifice, for a moment, 
the present health or future vigor of the pupil, to the prospect 
of immediate success in his studies, or to the reputation which 
the institution might acquire by the brilliant specimens of rapid 
improvement thus produced. Where the control of the pupil 
is left, as it always should be, in the hands of the educator, he 
often permits him to devote but half his time to study. The 
very eagerness with which some apply themselves, is often only 
an additional evidence of that nervous excitement which endan- 
gers a premature waste of their strength, and which can only 
be subdued by an unusual proportion of bodily exercise. And 
so nicely balanced are our physical and moral systems, that one 
cannot be neglected without injuring the other. _It has also been 
found at Hofwyl, that to indulge the disposition to excessive 
application, often produces a degree of excitement which gives 
the ascendancy to dangerous passions, and leads to habits whose 
tendency is fatal. 
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Art. Il.—Gymnasia or Bavaria. 


Uber Gelehrte Schulen, &c. On Classical Schools, with particular 
reference to Bavaria. By Freperick Turerscu. 


In our number for September we gave an account, extracted 
from this work, of the system of instruction adopted by the 
Government of Bavaria, at the recommendation of Thiersch 
and his associates, for the Latin or Elementary Classical Schools ; 
and in our last number, we inserted tables of the weekly les- 
sons of the Prussian and Bavarian Gymnasia. We will now 
describe more particularly the course of instruction in the Bava- 
rian Gymnasia. 

The object of the Gymnasium is to carry on the course of 
instruction begun in the Latin School, and prepare youth for 
the University. The study of Latin, Greek, and German lite- 
rature should be. continued, extending it to Poetry, Rhetoric, 
and a preparation for Philosophy, together with the regular 
study of Religion, the addition of History, Geography, and 
Mathematics. 

The Gymnasium should consist of four classes, each taught 
by a Professor. The Professor of the upper class is the rector 
of the Gymnasium. Religion and Mathematics are taught by 
Professors devoted to these branches. 

The classics studied should be chosen with reference to the 
age of the pupils, and the natural progress of the mind. The 
object should be, not to form philologists; but, by a proper 
course of instruction, to give the pupils a clear understanding of 
the form and spirit of the classics. Chrestomathies and An- 
thologies are not allowed in the Gymnasium. Only two Latin 
and two Greek authors, at most, are allowed to be read at once, 
in a class. 

In accordance with these principles, the studies are arranged 
in the following manner ;— 

First, or lowest class; In Latin; Cesar, Livy, Cicero on 
friendship and old age, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Virgil’s Buco- 
lics. . In Greek ; Herodotus, “Xenophon’s Historical Works, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Second class; In Latin; Livy, Sallust, Cicero’s Letters, 
Ovid’s Fasti, Virgil’s Georgics, and Aneid. In Greek ; Herodo- 
tus, selections from Socrates, the Iliad, Odyssey, and Theoc- 
ritus. 
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Third class; In Latin: Cicero’s Orations, and works de 
claris oratoribus, and de oratore, the Tenth Book of Quintilian, 
in connexion with Rhetoric, the Agricola and Germania of 
Tacitus, the Odes and Epistles of Homer. In Greek; Select 
Orations of Demosthenes, Xenophon’s Philosophical Works, 
Selections of Pindar, and easy portions of tragedy. 

Fourth, or upper class; In Latin; Cicero’s philosophical 
writings, especially his Academica, Questiones Tusculane, de 
finibus bonorum, and de officiis, Tacitus’ Annals, Horace on 
the art of poetry, Plautus’ Aulularia, and Captivi, Terence’s 
Adelphi. In Greek; schylus, Plato’s Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Phedon, Euripides, Sophocles, the Persians, and Prometheus 
of Aeschylus. 

In addition to these classics, manuals of instruction, prepared 
expressly for the use of these institutions, in Prosody, Poetry, 
Rhetoric, Logic, Religion, Universal History, Mathematical and 
Physical Geography, Political Geography and Mathematics, 
form a part of the course of study. 

Constant written exercises in Latin and Greek are required ; 
and in the upper class, Latin is spoken a part of the time. 
The study of German is to be intimately united with that of 
classical literature, by written as well as oral translations from 
the classics, analyses, and abstracts of their contents, and essays 
7 subjects connected with them. In addition to this, a library 
of German classics should be provided for the use of the pupils. 
Poetry and Rhetoric should be pursued, by a general exposi- 
tion of their principles, and by practical exercises in Latin and 
German verse. An exposition of the ancient philosophy, and, 
in the upper class, the study of Logic, follows these studies. 
Instruction in Hebrew is given to the two lower classes in the 
historical books of the Old ‘Testament, and to the two upper, 
in extracts from the Psalms and poetical books. 

Religious instruction is to be so given, that in the two lower 
classes, it shall be chiefly doctrinal, in the two upper, chiefly 
exegetical and historical, accompanied with the reading of some 
books of the New Testament. As in the Latin school, the ob- 
ject should be in general, and in particulars, to establish the in- 
fluence of Christianity firmly in the hearts of the pupils, and 
maizitain it in a living state. The school is to be opened with 
religious exercises, and the pupils are required to attend public 
worship, according to their respective denominations. Distinct 
manuals of instruction are provided for Protestants and Catho- 


lics. 
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Historical instruction is to be given in such a manner that in 
the first class ancient history shall be studied in connexion with 
ancient geography down to the reign of Augustus ; in the second, 
the period from Augustus to Charlemagne, in connexion with 
mathematical and physical geography ; in the third, the middle 
ages, in connexion with political geography ; and in the upper 
class, recent history, to the death of Louis XIV. 

Instruction in the Mathematics should extend, in the first 
class, to Simple Proportion; in the second, to Logarithms ; 
in the third, to Geometry ; and in the fourth these branches 
should be more thoroughly pursued, with the addition of Solid 
Geometry. 

In our last number we gave a table of the hours devoted to 
each of these studies. Instruction in the modern languages, 
drawing, and music, are given by private instructers in extraor- 
dinary hours. Lessons in gymnastics are given twice a week. 
The regular studies of each class are taught by its professor, 
who is allowed to employ an assistant if he think proper. The 
religious and mathematical studies are assigned exclusively to 
the professors in these branches. Where any class is found 
too large for a single professor a second is employed. 

Pupils are not received in the Gymnasium till fourteen years 
of age, unless in special cases. They are required to pass an 
examination in all the subjects taught in the Latin school in 

resence of the Professors. Continuance in the lower classes 
is not limited to any particular time. It is regulated by the 
progress of the pupil. No one is allowed to go from the upper 
class to the University, or Lyceum, until he has completed his 
eighteenth year, except in extraordinary cases of talent and 
maturity. He must always receive testimonials of his qualifi- 
cations from the Rector of the Gymnasium, or submit to an ex- 
amination before the whole Faculty, before he can be admitted 
to the University. A similar examination is necessary for those 
who are allowed to pursue their studies in private or in foreign 
Gymnasiums, if they design to enter the public service. 

The rank of the scholars is assigned according to the excel- 
lence of written exercises prepared periodically, and the names 
of the pupils are printed as in the Latin school. The prizes 
also are distributed in the same manner, consisting of books, in 
the a of one to every ten pupils. They are given 
chiefly with reference to their progress in the ancient languages ; 
but no one receives them who does not stand among the first 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL. I. NO. Ill. 18 
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third of his class in other branches, or whose conduct has not 
been correct. The discipline is the same as in the Latin 
school. 

Candidates for a Professorship in the Gymnasium are re- 
quired to give evidence of a three years’ course at the Univer- 
sity, to undergo an examination in the subjects of instruction, 
and to pass two years of trial as practical teachers. ‘They are 
also examined as to their method of communicating instruction 
in every branch, and required to give practical examples. 

In an address to the king accompanying this plan, the rea- 
sons on which it is founded are given. ‘The reporters ascribe 
the decline of classical knowledge, to the late period at which 
study is begun, the small number of lessons devoted to it, and 
the imperfect methods of instruction, arising from the defective 
preparation of the teachers. In regard to the first pomt, they 
state, that it has been customary for some time to defer the 
Latin studies until the tenth or twelfth year, when the course of 
instruction in German was completed; and look back with 
regret at the schools of the sixteenth century, when instruction 
in the alphabet and the Latin declensions were begun together. 
They propose to exclude all attention to natural history and 
natural science. ‘They deem a thorough study of the ancient 
languages the best mode of cultivating the mind, and preparing 
for future usefulness for the citizen as well as for the scholar, 
and consider the time and labour lost, which is devoted to what 
are termed practical, or citizens’ schools, in which those branches 
of knowledge and science are taught, which relate immediately 
to the world around us, and to the business of life. They urge 
the importance of establishing a distinct body of classical teach- 
ers, thoroughly prepared for their duties, as the only means of 
maintaining the standard of classical learning. 

It will be perceived from these remarks that the framers of 
this report are thorough Humanists. We have already ex- 
pressed the high respect we feel for them; but we must still 
adhere to that maxim of independence — Nullius addictus ju- 
rare inverba magistri. While we also would urge the import- 
ance of having schools and instructers which may afford the 
most thorough course of classical learning, we are not prepared 
to admit its necessity for all, nor to exclude a course of 
scientific instruction in connexion with it. We are surprised 
that those who deem it so important to make their pupils famil- 
iar with the productions of great minds, should not be more de- 
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sirous of making them early and intimately acquainted with the 
wonderful works of God, from the contemplation of which these 
minds derive so much of their greatness. We wonder still 
more, that they should think it advisable to occupy the only 
period of instruction enjoyed by those who are destined to 
practical life, so exclusively with the Greek and Roman Classies, 
and to suppose that these can be a substitute for the scientific 
and practical knowledge, so indispensable to their future suc- 
cess in life. In examining the table of lessons for the Prussian 
Gymnasia, it will be perceived that the framers of that system 
adopted different views, that the German language and natural 
sciences occupy one fourth of the time of the student, and that 
a much larger proportion of lessons are assigned to Mathematics, 
History, and Geography. It will be observed that, in both sys- 
tems, lessons in Religion form a distinct and constant part of the 
course.— Must our schools always be distinguished from those 
of every other Christian country, by the exclusion of a branch 
of knowledge confessedly more important than all others? Must 
our youth be led to the practical conviction that the poetry of 
Homer, and Virgil, and Ovid, deserves to occupy months of 
study, while that of David and the Prophets is almost unwor- 
thy of their attention; and be made more familiar with the 
mythology and morals of Greece and Rome, than with the 
religion of the Bible, and the precepts of Jesus Christ? 





Art. Ill. — Lanevace or Inrancy. 


To tHe Epiror— 

In my first communication on the Philosophy of Lan the 
hope was Geieaeel, that I should be able to ras Agios wich ok ac- 
count of some practical uses to be made of the principles it contains. 
I have attempted this, in part, and now place it at your disposal. 

I am, &c. T. H. Gau.auper. 

‘ Language,’ it was observed, ‘is the a by visible, 
audible, or tangible signs, of the thoughts, feelings, operations, 
or state of one mind, in order to excite the conception of them 
in another.’ — * The elements of language must be found, either 
in the actual presence of objects, or in their expression by sym- 
bolical signs. When | speak of the actual presence of objects, 
I mean to include in this term, not only the various objects 
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which the material world presents to our senses, but also those 
states, affections, and operations of the soul, the existence of 
which we ascertain by our own consciousness, and which may 
be said to be truly present to the eye of the mind that notices 
them; and by symbolical signs, I mean, not only pictures or 
models of objects, or their delineation by appropriate motions of 
the hands and limbs, and attitudes of the body, but also that 
mysterious expression of the eye, those countless variations of 

the lineaments and features of the human countenance, that 
modulation of the human voice, that palpable beaming forth of 
the sou] through the thousand avenues which its clayey mansion 
affords, which alone inform me, that a spirit like my own in- 
habits another body like my own.’ 

What is the language which an infant first uses, and which it 
understands when used by others? ‘This question, if correctly 
answered, leads us to the elementary steps to be taken in edu- 
cation. The symbolical signs which an infant first uses to 
express its wants, are almost wholly, if not entirely, involun- 
tary. Its inarticulate sounds, its expressions of countenance, 
its positions of body, or its movements of the limbs, let us know 
whether its sensations are pleasant or painful. After some 
time, it begins to be sensible of the existence of external ob- 
jects, and eventually to know its mother, and to distinguish her 
face from that of all others. On this face, (as it were the origi- 
nal revelation of God himself to the little immortal,) on this 
face, are drawn those divine characters of light and love which 
form the child's first lesson in the great book of Nature, physical, 
intellectual, and religious ; and which, ample and wonderful as 
it is yet to prove to his unfolding faculties, would be a sealed 
book, if he could not thus read its first lesson in his mother’s 

ace. 
‘ He begins to gaze on this face with an intense interest. He 
watches and scrutinizes all its movements. Every day it pre- 
sents to him some new expressions. He ascertains that there 
is one other being besides himself ; one who takes constant care 
of him; and on whom he is dependent for the supply of his 
wants, the relief of his pains, and the gratification of his wishes. 
He begins to find, that he can make known these wants, and 
pains, and wishes, to this being. He looks, and she under- 
stands him. He cries, and she hastens to his relief. He dis- 
covers that he has a language by which to address her, and he 
improves daily in its use, and becomes, at length, a little master 
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of pantomime. — He sees, too, that she looks differently at him, 
at different times ; and that the tones of her voice vary, — some- 
times, like his own, indicating pleasure, and sometimes, pain, — 
sometimes, approbation, and sometimes, reproof. 

The mother, perhaps, is using this language while almost 
unconscious of it; but to the child it is a new, and wonderful 
means of intercourse with another being. He notices it with 
increasing attention. He makes it his daily study. He under- 
stands it to an extent of which we, who have so long used 
another, and a very different, medium of intercourse, can now 
hardly form a conception. 

Thus, long before oral language is used, the mother and the 
child have a symbolical language of the countenance and tones 
of voice. 

To this, if the child is a sprightly one, and the mother has a 
tact for it, gesticulation is added. Indeed, it is added, in most 
cases, to an extent of which the mother is usually not aware. 

Such is the first language of infancy, originating from the 
very constitution of our nature; itself the key of all oral lan- 
guage, and without which oral language could never be under- 
stood, 

Can this language be cultivated; or is the mother to do 
nothing in order to improve and refine it, and to extend its use 
in her intercourse with the child, and in the developement of 
its intellectual and moral powers ? 

The Author of our being has made a wonderful provision for 
this language of infancy: He has furnished the human counte- 
nance with one elaborate set of various and diversified muscles, 
for no other purpose than to give it expression, and in such a 
multitude of forms, as to correspond, with an exactness like 
that of the impressed wax to the seal, to all the changes of 
feeling and of thought. The forehead, the eye, the nose, the 
mouth, the chin, the posture of the head, — how implicitly do 
these obey the internal workings of the soul, and, with the 
changing hues of the face, the ebbing and flowing of the stream 
of life, — speak a language, often more intelligible and eloquent 
than the lips can ever utter. All this machinery may be made 
subservient to the will. It can be cultivated and improved, as 
easily, and as extensively, as the human voice. Why has it 
been made subject to the will, if not thus to be cultivated and 
improved ?— Every mother, who will make the experiment, 
will find, that she can acquire and establish a surprising com- 
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mand over all the muscles of expression, and that, in this way, 


she can give a significancy, a clearness, a force, and an interest, 
to the language of infancy, which will form the sure basis of the 
whole, future education of her child, furnishing her both with 
the only, real elements of its instruction in its mother tongue, 
and with that ascendancy over, and control of, its moral feel- 
ings which are to constitute the efficacy, and ensure the suc- 
cess, of all her system of government and discipline. 

Every mother, then, who wishes to begin the education of 
her child in the best manner, should strive to have her counte- 
nance conformed to this important end. In order to effect 
this, let her remember that, ‘ Out of the abundance of the heart, 
the mouth speaketh.’ And, out of the abundance of the heart, 
the face looketh. 

t her cultivate the affections of her heart. There, let a 
deep and habitual piety, with a kind and overflowing benevo- 
lence, take up their constant abode. 'There,.let meekness and 
patience, tet cheerfulness and hope, shed their peaceful influ- 
ence. But let not these feelings be concealed ; or, what is 
worse, be mistaken for others, from a want of appropriate ex- 
pression. On the contrary, let the mother take care that every 
feature, and look, and movement, correspond with the internal 
workings of the soul. Nothing like concealment ; nothing like 
disguise ; nothing like affectation. Let her feel as she ought, 
and then endeavor to throw every kindly feeling, as strongly as 
possible, into her face. Let her, when the occasion calls forth 
the corresponding feeling, cast upon her child a look of pity, of 
sympathy, of consolation, of composure, of attractiveness, of 
interest, or of playfulness, giving each a marked, and distinct 
expression. When government and discipline is necessary, 
still let the countenance exhibit the internal workings of the soul. 
Let the eye, particularly, and all the features, show authority, 
decision, firmness, disapprobation of ill-conduct, and a determi- 
nation to be obeyed, mingled, however, with entire composure 
and self-possession. 

No mother knows, till she makes the trial, and till she re- 
peats it, what practice can accomplish in this matter; what 
habit can render easy and constant, and what aid she can derive 
from this source alone, in the first stages, and indeed, in all the 
subsequent ones, of the education of her child. 
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Arr. 1V.—On tue Use or Booxs ror CHILDREN. 


Tue art of reading is commonly considered as comprising 
only the pronunciation of words, the knowledge of those charac- 
ters which represent sounds ; and that part of reading which is 
in reality the great object, we mean the understanding of lan- 
guage, is almost overlooked. But in a still higher sense of the 
term, this art should prepare the child to read in the manner 
best adapted to promote his improvement, —a point which is, 
most of all, neglected in education. It is deemed sufficient to 
give him the knowledge of letters, as the key to books, and leave 
him to choose what and how he shall read. 

In observing the discipline of families, we have seen parents 
who used the utmost care in supplying their children with 
few and simple articles of diet, not merely in order to pre- 
serve their health, but to form them to simplicity of taste ; and 
never allowed them food whose quantity or kind exceeded 
their powers of digestion. We have been astonished to see the 
same parents load the shelves of their children with books, in 
such numbers and variety as would produce an intellectual dys- 
pepsia in most adults; and this often without having time to 
ascertain, by thorough examination, the quality of the food thus 
presented to their minds, much less its adaptation to their pecu- 
liar constitution and wants. We observed that they were very 
cautious to place the sweeter and more inviting articles of diet 
out of the reach of their children ; because, although innocent 
in themselves, they could not be used frequently, and in large 
quantities, without impairing the appetite, and endangering the 
health ; and because their children were incapable of judging 
of the proper time and measure. Yet we found them throwing 
open this mass of intellectual food (much of it of the most 
luxurious character), to the unrestrained use of their children ; 
and even rejoicing in proportion as their appetite was more 
voracious, and their indulgence more gluttonous, without reflect- 
ing on the mental aberrations, or moral disease, which might be 
the result. 

They perceive at once the danger of exciting the bodily 
organs, or corrupting the taste, by means of spices and alco- 
holic drinks; but they seem tu forget that the lively imagi- 
nation and the susceptible feelings of children are not less liable 
to be too much excited by the quality or quantity of intellectual 
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food they receive; and that their relish for the plain narrations 
of history, and the simple truths of science and religion, may be 
entirely destroyed, if they are constantly furnished with books 
of the amusing and exciting character. 

We have found one parent, however, who deemed it of so 
much importance to be able to control completely the instruc- 
tion presented to his children, that he never taught them to read 
any but the written characters, till they were eight years of age ; 
and then, he did not suffer them to read anything which he him- 
self had not thoroughly examined, or to pass to a new book 
till they could give a complete account of that which they had 
previously read. 

We were struck with the caution of Fellenberg on this sub- 
ject, who deems it quite as important to select the books the 
pupil reads, as the company he keeps; and believes the guan- 
tity should be restricted no less than the quality. All the books 
which a pupil brings with him to school are carefully exam- 
ined. Not only those which are directly injurious in their ten- 
dency, but those which are beyond the capacity, or unsuited to 
~ the mental or moral state of the pupil, or likely to interfere with 
other pursuits, are put aside; and of those which are approved, 
only a small number is given him at atime. We ventured,to 
solicit an exposition of his views on this subject, and received the 
following reply in a letter to the editor, dated October 15, 1830. 

‘Your question respecting the reading most suitable for 
children, and the best method of teaching them to read, would 
afford me a very interesting subject for discussion; and one 
which I should not hesitate to undertake, if ] could see a possi- 
bility of accomplishing it to my satisfaction, in the midst of my 
engagements. But I am under the necessity of stating to you, 
very briefly, the result of my experience and observations. 
Children to whom books are given, without any one to direct 
them in their reading, will seek for that which is most striking, 
and which best satisfies their curiosity ; and, after having looked 
through the books given them in this manner, they abandon 
them of their own accord, and think they have read them. If 
this practice is often repeated they will become so much habit- 
uated to it, that they will be unable to read in any other way. 
Besides, in this desultory method of reading, whatever is beyond 
the horizon of a child, will be more or less misunderstood by 
him, and will leave just so much .of falsehood or prejudice on 
his mind, which must be injurious to his future developement. 
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‘The obstacles which children have to encounter in reading 
are totally different from those which occur to adults, and they 
are not capable of the application necessary to overcome them. 
Their efforts seem fruitless; and they will therefore be con- 
tented to pass over the difficulties with which they meet, and 
direct their attention to that which is calculated to amuse rather 
than instruct them. On these accounts, I think that the proper 
methods of reading, should be taught in the same manner as other 
arts which are attended with difficulties, and that children 
should not be allowed the promiscuous use of books while they 
are in danger of acquiring habits which will have a pernicious 
influence upon their studies during the whole course of their lives. 

‘Whenever a book is put into the hands of a child, he should 
be directed what to read, and when he has finished reading 
should be required to give an account of what he has read. 
In this way it will be ascertained whether he has read properly, 
and understands perfectly what he has gone over. The teacher 
will find an ample recompense for this trouble in the prepara- 
tion it will give his pupils for success in their future studies.’ 


We cannot but consider these remarks as peculiarly impor- 
tant, at a period when ingenuity is on the rack, to multiply and 
vary the books designed for the amusement of children — We 
would urge parents to recollect that the vigor of the mind, as 
well as the body, is in proportion to the amount of food digested, 
and not to the quantity devoured ; and remind them that they 
may render their children almost incapable of thinking, by em- 
ploying them too constantly in reading. We trust they will 
fee] that they cannot exempt themselves from the duty of per- 
sonal instruction by merely placing books within the reach of 
their children, without constant explanation and application of 
the truths they contain, and without ascertaining at every step 
the ideas they convey, and the impressions they produce. 





Art. V.—New York UNniversiry. 


The Constitution and Statutes for the eee Government of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 1831. pp. 22. _ 


Tue Universities and Colleges of our country are organized 
with a view to the education of youth who have not arrived at 
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the age of maturity. ‘They are compelled therefore to confine 
themselves to the most necessary branches of instruction ; and 
the short period assigned for education is only sufficient for the 
elements of these. Their libraries and their apparatus are too 
generally restricted, by the smallness of their funds, to the same 
narrow limits. If their professors had time to pursue profound 
investigations in science, they have no opportunity for those ex- 
traordinary efforts, which would be necessary, to lead on a class 
of pupils of the same course. 

In many important branches of knowledge, —as history, politi- 
cal economy, geography, statistics, agriculture, the principles of 
legislation, comparative anatomy, and the fine arts, — professor- 
ships are almost unknown in our colleges. All the libraries of our 
country do not equal those of a single European city or Uni- 
versity ; and numbers of important works are scarcely to be found. 
An individual who wishes to pursue a particular subject to a 
great extent, either for the improvement of his own mind, or 
with the hope of usefulness to his country, finds no one to guide 
him in his investigations; and is arrested at every step by the 
want of the necessary books. It has long been proposed to 
éstablish in the United States, a University, like those of Europe, 
which should afford those advantages which many of our coun- 
go are now compelled to seek abroad — comprising courses 
of Lectures on every branch of knowledge, especially such as 
are adapted to those who have finished an elementary course 
of education, — embracing a library, and complete collections 
of the objects of natural history, and scientific instruments, — and 
thus opening, if possible, the avenues of every science, to the 
utmost limits which the human mind has attained. We do not 
learn that any effort of this kind has fully succeeded. We can- 
not but rejoice, therefore, that the enterprise and capital, by 
which, in connexion with its situation, New York has been raised 
to the rank of our commercial emporium, are now turning to 
an object of such national importance. If properly carried into 
effect, it will not only contribute in the highest degree to the 
reputation and improvement of the city itself, but to that of our 
country ; and by elevating the standard, and promoting the love 
of science and literature, it will contribute to the prosperity of 
our existing institutions, and furnish the means of preparing ac- 
complished teachers for those of every grade. 

It is but a few weeks since the organization of this institution 
was completed, and its prominent officers chosen. We have 
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been favored with a copy of the Constitution and Statutes, of 
which the following is an abstract. 


‘ Persons of every religious denomination are equally eligible to all offices 
and appointments. 

‘ The supreme government is in a Council, consisting of thirtytwo mem- 
bers, elected by the shareholders, one fourth of whom go out of office every 
year — together with the Mayor, and four members of the Common Coun- 
cil, of the city of New York, for the time being. Every member is re-eligi- 
ble. In this Board, it is provided, that no one religious denomination shall 
ever have a majority. 

‘ Twentyfive dollars constitute a share. Shareholders are entitled to have 
free access to the Library and collections of the University, and to send one 
or more students, with the right to a deduction from the amount of the fees 
of tuition of three per cent. per annum, on the par value of the shares held 
in their own right. 

‘ Every hundred dollars entitles to a vote, either personally or by py 

‘One thousand dollars entitles the subscriber to found and name a free 
scholarship, during the natural life of the contributor; one thousand five 
hundred dollars, to found one in perpetuity. A free scholarship confers the 
right to have one student at a time educated at the University, during the 
continuance of such scholarship, free from all charges of tuition. 

‘ Ten thousand dollars gives the privilege of founding and naming a Pro- 
fessorship, and, during the life of the contributor, of nominating the Pro- 

robation of the Government. 

‘ No Professorship o: Theology is to be admitted. ‘ 

‘A Chancellor is to be appointed by the Council, from whom he derives 
all his authority. He 1s to be their Executive Officer, and continue in office 
four years. He may attend the meetings of the Council, and give his opinion. 

‘It is his duty to superintend, generally, all the interests of the University, 
and to make reports to the Council. He presides on public occasions, signs 
diplomas, and confers such degrees and honors as are voted by the Council 
He may hold a Professorship. 

‘ He is to be notified of all meetings of the Professors of any of the Facul- 
ties, and may be present, and give his opinion and vote. 

‘He may summon a meeting of the Professors of any of the Faculties, and 
also of all the Professors, at which he shall preside. 

‘Two visitors are to be chosen annually by the Council, who, together 
with the Chancellor, shall make report, from time to time, to the Council, 
of the state of the University, in all its departments. ’ 

‘ There are to be two general departments in the University. The first 
comprises Professorships and Faculties for instruction in the higher branches 
of Literature and Science. The second embraces a full course of Classical, 
Philosophical, and Mathematical instruction, and also a complete course of 
English Literature, of Mathematics and Science, with their application to 
Agriculture, to the Arts, and generally to the ordinary pursuits of life. The 
Council are hereafter to decide, whether these two courses shall be blended, 
or pursued in separate classes. 

‘Professors in the first department of the University are considered as 
appointed to the kindred branches in the second department, in order that 

the students may be benefitted by its ablest instructers. 

‘The Professors are to be appointed by the Council. Their emoluments 
are to arise from stated salaries, and from fees from those who attend their 
courses of instruction ; the amount of each to be mutually agreed upon by 
the Council and the respective Professors. 

‘The Council may appoint distinguished individuals to deliver extraordi- 
nary courses of Lectures. 


fessor, subject to the ap 
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‘The Council are t6 designate the branches to be taught, and to prescribe 
general rules respecting the terms of admission, and the courses of instruc- 
tion in both departments ; but the immediate superintendence, and all the 
po of instruction, are to be under the control of the Faculties respec- 
tively. 

: cd the first general department, the system of instruction is to be con- 
ducted by public lectures, and by private examinations upon these lectures, 
and the subjects generally, of which they treat. 

‘In this department, » Adio are to be — Attending Members, who are to be 
subject only to the payment of fees, and to the rules of good order within 
the precincts of the Datooeilty }—- and Matriculated Members, who may be 
candidated for honors, and are to be subjected to examinations, and to the 
discipline of the Institution. ery 

‘In the second general department, the course of instruction is to be by 
lectures, examinations, recitations, compositions, and public speaking. 

‘ Every student in the first general department, and in the English Col- 
lege, is to be considered as having an unlimited choice of the branches 
taught, according to his own preference, or that of his parent or guardian ; 
subject, however, in the latter, to the rules of the Council, respecting the 
two courses of instruction in the second department ; and also to the 
——e of the Chancellor and Professors, as to the number and variety 
of the branches which he may pursue at the same time. 

‘ When students have completed a full classical, philosophical, and mathe- 
matical course, diplomas are to be awarded to them, certifying the same; 
and in all cases, when diplomas or other honorary testimonials are given to 
students, they shall certify the branches of study pursued, and the time 

' devoted thereto. 

‘ The following are the branches to which Professors may be appointed ; — 

* Evidences of Revealed Religion and Christian Ethics. Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy. Philosophy of Education and the instruction of teach- 
ers. Learned Languages, Antiquities, and Classical Learning. English 
Language, and American and English Literature. Modern Languages. 
+n ag and Statistics, History, Political Economy. Mathematics, 
Physics. Mathematical Sciences. Natural History. Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy. The Application of Mechanics, Chemistry, and other 
Sciences, to Agriculture, the Arts, and the other active pursuits of life. 
The Fine Arts. The various branches of Jurisprudence and Legislation. 
Medicine and Surgery. 

The Officers of the University are, . 

. Avsert Ga.tvatin, President of the Council. 
Morean Lewis, Vice President. 
Joun Decarie.p, Secretary. 
Samvuet Warp, Jr. Treasurer. 
James M. Maruews, D. D. Chancellor of the University.’ 


It will be perceived from this extract, that the Institution 
opens its courses completely, to those who may wish to pursue 
articular branches only, as is done in Germany and France. 
t is intended also to combine a University, in the European 
sense of the term, with a College for Classical Instruction, on 
the usual plan of our colleges, and an English College, whose 
students shall attend only to science and modern literature. — 
We are not without apprehension, that in attempting to accom- 
plish so much, the great object we have mentioned will not be 
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fully attained ; but this-is, perhaps, the only mode of approximat- 
ing to it in the present state of our country. We could wish, also, 
to see the institution endowed with funds, and committed to a 
government of a more permanent character, lest it should be 
compelled to follow, rather than to lead, the public mind in a 
field yet new to us. But we cordially hope its able and zeal- 
ous founders will surmount the numerous difficulties of so great 
an enterprise, and reap their reward in the national benefit it 
will confer. We have stated in a former number, that several 
libraries and literary institutions of the city, have already pro- 
posed to furnish their collections for the use of the Universities. 

We rejoice to find that the Philosophy of Education, with 
special reference to the training of teachers, is placed among the 
subjects of instruction. Should this institution succeed in pro- 
viding a suitable course of instruction in one of the most impor- 
tant of all sciences, (the most necessary to every parent,) that 
of educating our children and youth, and if by combining this 
with a practical course, should it form a link between the higher 
walks of science and literature, and that knowledge which is to 
pervade the whole mass of the community, through the medium 
of our common schools, it will not only confer a most important 
benefit on those who can avail themselves of its advantages, but 
will set an example, in fostering those interests on which our 
moral and political welfare depend, which, we trust, will be imi- 
tated by every college in our country. 





Art. VI.—Common Scnoots 1x New York. 


Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of the State of New 
Fork. (4. C. Flagg, Esq. Secretary of State). Made to the Assembly, 
Jan. 15, 1831. 


‘Tue Secretary of the State of New York, in the capacity of 
Superintendent of Common Schools, is required annually to 
present to the Legislature, a statement of their condition ; esti- 
mates and accounts of the expenditures of the school monies ; 
plans for the improvement and management of the common 
school fund, and for the better organization of the common 
schools; and all such matters relating to his office and to the 
common schools, as he shall deem expedient to communicate. 
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We consider, not only the citizens of his own State, but the 
friends of education throughout our country, as deeply indebted 
to Mr Flagg for the faithful, able, and judicious Reports, which, 
in the discharge of these duties, for a term of ten years, he has laid 
before the New York Legislature. ‘They are among the most 
valuable documents of the age, on the subject of common school 
education. We beg leave respectfully to recommend to our 
Legislators who take an interest in it, and wish to obtain all the 
lights of experience to guide them in the best mode of diffusing 
useful knowledge throughout the entire mass of the community, 
to procure and preserve these Reports, for present and future 
consultation. 

We could wish that all our legislators and citizens were 
acquainted with the System of Common School Instruction in 
the State of New York. It has some peculiar and distinctive 
features; and it is worthy of serious consideration, whether 
most, if not all of them, ought not to be copied in other States. 
That one, at least, which provides a Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, as the Executive Officer of the Government, in 
this vastly important department of legislation, deserves, in our 
opinion, immediate and universal imitation. His powers are 
by no means arbitrary. He is directed and controlled, in all 
his movements, by the paramount authority of law. He is 
obliged annually to give an account of all his proceedings to the 
Legislature. ‘To that body he is amenable, and may by them 
be advised, censured, or removed. Every thing that he does, 
too, is in the face of day, and exposed to the incessant scrutiny 
of every citizen who sends a child to school. Of all men, he 
must bow before the majesty of public opinion. This opinion, 
indeed, he may enlighten, improve, and reform ; but to do this, 
experience, wisdom, and prudence, must give their sanction to 
his councils. We trust a measure of this kind will no longer 
be obstructed by the unfounded suspicion that such an office is 
likely to be perverted to party, or to sectarian purposes. Any 
attempt, however disguised or insidious, to do this, would be 
detected, and might be crushed, almost as soon as made. 

What a public blessing it would be, if every State in the 
Union could have such an officer. He would be an Agent, 
to embody and carry into effect, first by enlightening public 
opinion, and then convincing Legislatures, any improvements 
in the system of common school instruction, which the sugges- 
tions of wise and prudent individuals might propose. We need 
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such a centre of motion, round which the present heterogeneous 
and discordant elements of individual projects, and plans, and 
wishes, may be made to revolve, and bring order out of con- 
fusion. What an advantage, too, for each Legislature of a 
State, at its annual session to have laid on the desks of all its 
members, a complete account of the condition of all its common 
schools, in every county, town, and district. Without such 
information, how can legislators venture to act? ‘They must, 
if not in possession of it, in many instances, act quite in the 
dark. In no one particular has the great State of New York 
exhibited more practical wisdom, than in providing it for them. 
Trace the history of the proceedings in this matter, and observe 
the satisfaction generally felt with the manner in which the 
Superintendent has discharged his arduous, and, in some res- 
pects, delicate duties ; and this, in a State where party feelings, 
and differences of religious sentiment, have prevailed in an 
eminent degree. Study his Reports. Examine the doings of 
the Legislature, in consequence of his suggestions. Consider, 
too, how comparatively short a time this system has been ma- 
turing, and yet even now, New York claims equality of rank 
with the New England States, in the condition of her common 
schools. In some of the means which she has promised for 
their future improvement, she may claim, we think, a decided 
superiority. 

We cannot dismiss this topic, without urging on every legis- 
lator who may favor our work with a perusal, the vast im- 
portance of thus having, in each State, a Superintendent of 
Common Schools ; nor without suggesting, for the consideration 
of every friend of his country, the immense national advantage 
that would result from these respective Superintendents’ corres- 
ponding frequently and freely with each other; interchanging 
their Reports ; and thus giving the whole American public, once 
a year, an account of what is doing, and the prospect of what 
may yet be done, throughout our common country, in establish- 
ing, on an immoveable basis, the diffusion of one of our greatest 
blessings, a good, common, English education to every citizen. 

We proceed to furnish our readers with a condensed view of 
the Report before us. Such valuable facts and remarks as it 
embodies, deserve to be made matter of record in every work 
designed to promote the cause of popular education. 

In the State of New York, there are 55 organized counties, 
and 785 towns and wards. Returns have been received from 
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all the county clerks, containing certified copies of the reports 
of the Commissioners of common schools from every town in 
the State. 

It appears, that there are 9062 school districts, of which 8630 
have complied with the conditions of the statutes, by having 
schools kept by an inspected teacher, and making returns to 
the commissioners. 

In these schools, 499,424 scholars have been taught; none 
for a less period than six months, while the general average of 
instruction has been about eight months. Excluding the cities 
of New York and Albany, the excess of the children, between 
five and sixteen years of age, throughout the whole State, over 
the number of those of the same age who have actually been 
taught, is only 1083. The average number of scholars to 
each school, is about 57. 

The increase of the number of schools returned has been 
5999 in fifteen years, and of the number of scholars instructed, 
359,318. During the year preceding the first of July, 1830, 
the public money received by the Commissioners, and appor- 
tioned to the districts which had made returns, amounted to 
$238,651 36 cents: of this sum, $100,000 were paid from 
the State treasury; $124,556 04 cents were raised by tax 
upon the several towns, and $14,095 32 cents were derived 
from local funds possessed by certain towns. 

It appears,*also, that in addition to the public money, there 
have been raised by voluntary contributions for teachers’ wages, 
$346,807. ‘This, with the interest on the value of the school 
houses, and the expense of books and of fuel, makes a total 
sum of $1,061,699, expended upon 499,424 scholars in the 
course of one year. From this, it will be seen, that where the 
State pays one dollar for teachers’ wages, the inhabitant of 
the town, by a tax on his own property, pays $1 25 cents, and 
by voluntary contribution in his district, $3 46 cents, for the 
same object; and the local fund amounts to an average of 15 
cents more. 

What a comment on the principle of producing individual 
effort by a small amount of public aid, and of exciting a gene- 
ral interest in common schools, by making all contribute to their 
support, instead of paralysing both by gratuitous instruction ! 

The productive capital of the school fund now amounts to 
$1,696,743 66 cents. The revenue actually received into 
the treasury on account of this fund, for the past year, has been 
$ 100,678 60 cents. 
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It is a striking proof of the excellence of the organization of 
the common school system in the State of New York, and of 
the advantage of having a Superintendent, as the efficient organ 
of the Government, in conducting this extensive operation, that 
the Trustees of 8630 schools have made reports to the Com- 
missioners ; showing that in each of these districts a school has 
been taught for at least three months during the year, by a 
teacher to whose qualifications the Inspectors have certified ; 
and furnishing also a census of the number, as well of resident 
children, as of those instructed ; and rendering an account for the 
public money received by their district the preceding year : — 
that abstracts of these reports of the trustees, have been made 
out and transmitted to the county clerks, by the Commission- 
ers of 785 towns and wards; and that copies of these reports, 
under the certificate and seal of the county clerks, have been 
transmitted to the Superintendent, embracing returns from 
every town and ward in the State : — and that a condensed view 
of all this has been prepared by the Superintendent, and fur- 
nished to every member of the Legislature. ‘There are more 
than fifty thousand officers of common schools, and a defalca- 
tion, or any misapplication of the schoo! money, by any through 
whose hands it passes, is of rare occurrence. In the returns 
of the present year, two instances only are reported in the 
whole State. 

The training up of teachers forms a conspicuous part of the 
common school system in the State of New York, and in their 
prospective measures with regard to this highly important de- 
partment of education, its citizens are advancing far beyond 
anything that is yet devised or attempted, in any other part of 
the Union. The plan is, to make the academies become, in 
connexion with their other departments, permanent seminaries 
for teachers of common schools. ‘There are now fiftysix such 
academies, a number equal to the counties in the State, which 
have already received from the funds of the State, in grants of 
money, of land, and in the revenue of the literature fund, the 
sum of $169,716, and are now receiving annually $10,000, 
the income of a permanent capital. ‘There is invested in real 
estate, buildings, libraries, and philosophical apparatus, an 
amount of more than $400,000 in the incorporated academies, 
which are subject to the visitation of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity. 
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As soon as public opinion is sufficiently enlightened, and 
public feeling awakened, to render the demand for a regular 
training up of the teachers of common schools, so permanent 
and extensive, as to justify the prosecution of efficient measures 
for the accomplishment of this great object, these academies, 
if they can be placed under the direction of men who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the business of education them- 
selves, may perform a most important part in this work. 

In addition to this, should the contemplated University in 
New York succeed in carrying into effect its proposed design, 
of having a Professorship of the Philosophy of Education, with 
reference to the training up of teachers for common schools, such 
a system of co-operation might be established between this de- 
partment, and the academies, endowed with funds for this pur- 
pose, under the sanction and patronage of the State, as to be 
productive of the happiest results. Still we believe it will be 
difficult to do justice to a science so extended, and so important 
to our best interests, as education, without having both mstitu- 
tions and instructers, exclusively devoted to the illustration of 
its theory and practice. Let us not forget the immense advan- 
tages, nay, the absolute necessity of division of labour, in secur- 
ing the best results; nor yet, the results of experience in 
Europe. 

We cannot dismiss this able and interesting document with- 
out noticing a striking fact, deserving the consideration of all 
who prize our republican institutions, and showing how admira- 
bly the common school ‘system of the State of New York 
harmonizes with them. This system brings together the chil- 
dren of the rich and of the poor, in the great majority of the 
schools. In 481 towns, there are more scholars taught than 
the whole number of children between five and sixteen; and in 
a great majority of the 275 remaining towns, those instructed 
approach so near to the whole number of children between five 
and sixteen, as clearly to show that the schools embrace the 
children of nearly all the inhabitants of the districts and towns. 
In the whole State, the proportion of those instructed in the 
common schools, is about one to three and nine tenths of the 
whole number of souls. 

The following table, in which we have altered some of the 
statements from more recent data, will show the elevated rank 
which the State of New York holds, in providing for the 
instruction of her children and youth. 
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In New York,. . . . 1 child is at school for every 3 .9 inhabitants. 
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We observe that Mr Flagg is decidedly opposed to the vari 
ous plans which have been devised, to produce absolute uni- 
formity of education, by placing all the children under the 
guardianship of the State, and establishing a uniform set of 
school books. On the latter point he observes, that ‘ the ex- 
periment to produce uniformity would do more harm than it 
promises good.’— Until Instructers themselves can receive a 
uniform education, nay, until their minds can be cast in the 
same mould, its results must, in a great many cases, be as 
prejudicial to their success, as to clothe David in the armour of 
Saul; and it seems to us, that it would have the most obvious 
tendency to arrest the progress of improvement in school books, 
which has been so rapid of late years. 





Art. VIIl.—Appresses on Epucation. 


An Address, delivered at the opening of the Convention of Teachers, and 
of the friends of Education, in the City Hall in Hartford, November 
10th, 1830. By Ifeman Humpurey, D. D. President of Amherst 
College. 

A Lecture on the necessary qualifications of Teachers in Common 
Schools, delivered before the Connecticut Convention of Teachers and 
the friends of Education, assembled at the City Hall in Hartford, 
Nov. 10th, 1830. By Gustavus F. Davis, A. M. Pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Hartford. 


InpivipuaLs and associations have, for some time past, been 
endeavoring to excite a spirit of universal inquiry on the sub- 
ject of our common schools, and their efforts have not been 
without success. There is a deepening conviction in the minds 
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of the community that little benefit is derived from the schools, 
in comparison with results which might reasonably be antici- 
pated. Conventions have recently been held in various parts 
of the country, with a view of devising some remedy for the 
evils which exist. 

In September, 1830, pursuant to notice given, a meeting of 
friends of common schools convened in New Haven, in Con- 
necticut. This led to a State Convention of teachers and other 
friends of Education in Hartford, on the 10th of November 
following. New as was the experiment in this State, yet a 
very considerable number of teachers and other persons from 
various parts of the State assembled, and continued in session 
two days. It was on the first day of this convention that the 
addresses above named were delivered. 

After some preliminary remarks, and an excellent description 
of Education, President Humphrey pays a just tribute to the 
memory of our pilgrim fathers, who, by their wisdom in devis- 
ing our , oe of common schools, laid the foundation of the 
glory of New England. But while he views the system itself, 
and the laws on which it is based, as preeminently wise, he 
does not hesitate to say, that, at the present period, it falls far 
short of accomplishing what might reasonably be expected. In 
this view he is sustained, we believe, by all who have taken the 
trouble to give the subject a thorough investigation. The 
schools of Connecticut, at best, are considered nearly stationary, 
while those around are marching forward in the career of 
improvement. Why all this? Let the address answer this 
question. 

‘ The great cause of apathy and decline, is, in my deliberate judgment, to 
be sought for in your princely school fund. And here I am sustained, as 

ou well know, by the voice of the most enlightened friends of education 
in the State. But as matters now stand, and as the income is annually 
distributed according to law, I am persuaded that the benevolent intentions 
of those who established the fund are frustrated. The children of the State 
would be better educated without it.’ ‘ 

In proof of these views, he alludes to the known principle 
of human nature — that we value everything in proportion to its 
cost—and to facts. We are gratified to find br Humphrey’s 
views so entirely correspondent with those we have expressed 
on this subject ; and we believe they were in coincidence with 
those of the members of the convention generally. In answer 
to the general inquiry which arises on hearing this statement, 
viz: whether the school fund ought to be set aside, or appro- 
priated to some other purpose, he replies : — 
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‘There is a way to get rid of this suffocating incubus, without resorting 
to violent remedies. Let each school society be required to pay as many 
dollars into its local treasury, from its own hard earnings, as it receives 
from the public funds, and who can question that new lite would be 
imparted to the whole system of popular education. However careless men 
may be in expending that which costs them nothing, the moment they can 
be induced to put their own money with it, a new value is given to the 
donation.’ 

This measure has already been proposed by several county 
conventions in Connecticut, and we hope, with Dr Humphrey, 
‘If the people are not now ready to petition, or to acquiesce in 
a general tax, the public mind may be enlightened on the sub- 
ject as fast as possible ;’ and the urgent demand for new efforts 
be pressed upon every one who regards the welfare of the next 
generation. 

To do justice to the address, would require extracts which 
our limits do not allow. We hope it will be extensively circu- 
lated. More publications of a similar character are needed to 
rouse the slumbering energies of the people, and lead them to 
resolve that Connecticut shall not lose the rank she once sus- 
tained among her sister States, and which, with her limited 
territory and population, can never be sustained but by the pre- 
eminence of her sons in knowledge and character. 

Mr Davis’ Lecture, as a plain, practical statement, of the 
prominent qualifications for the solemn and responsible duties 
of an instructer, is deserving the attention of every teacher and 
every parent. As the leading qualifications, he insists chiefly 
on the following topics ;— 

‘The Schoolmaster must be educated. He must have a facility of com- 
municating knowledge. He must love this employment. He must have 
equanimity in the government of the school; and, above all, correct moral 
habits.’ 

As the address has been republished in a valuable kindred 
publication, the Education Reporter, whose circulation we are 
happy to find is extending, we have less need to speak more 
particularly of its merits; but we are unwilling to omit two 
remarks. In reference to the importance of the office, Mr 
Davis observes ; — 

“We need men who are thorough!y acquainted with the branches they are 
employed and expected to teach ; and whose highest ambition, in the literary 
world, is to acquire the reputation of good schoolmasters. And this isa 
reputation which, in reality, far transcends the glory of the victor’s wreath, 
or of the imperial crown ; for they are developing the powers of immortal 
spirits ; forming minds to act on a multitude of other minds; preparing 
agents that may affect the destiny of a nation; making impressions which, 


in their results, will be lasting as eternity! Noble and responsible em- 
ployment!’ 
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In speaking of the importance of a teacher’s loving his em- 
ployment and the society of children, he says that some men 
seem ‘to feel a strong aversion to their society, and to look 
upon every personal effort to administer to their instruction, (in 
contact with them) as mere drudgery —a burden almost intole- 
rable. Such persons, he adds, ought never to enter a school- 
room as teachers.’ 

The following Lectures were also given during the Conven- 
tion, viz: On the introduction of Music into common schools, 
by William C. Woodbridge; On Language, by Noah Web- 
ster, Esq; On School Houses, by Dr William A. Alcott; and 
On Natural Science, by Mr Evans. Much animated discussion 
of a very interesting character was also elicited, on subjects 
adverted to in the Address of President Humphrey and the 
Lecture of Mr Davis, particularly on the defects of common 
schools, with the appropriate means of remedying those defects, 
in which practical teachers took a part. Some of the schools 
in Hartford, both public and private, were visited, and at a 
meeting of sume of the teachers on the third day, familiar illus- 
trations were given of improved methods of instruction, the 
various uses of the black board, and the more simple articles of 
school apparatus. Provision was also made for a future Con- 
vention to be held in the same place in May, 1831, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange the order of business, and 
procure lecturers on the following subjects: The school fund, 
and the best mode of applying it; the best mode of raising 
the qualifications and compensation of teachers; the duties 
of school committees; and the legislative provisions of other 
States. A committee was also appointed to collect facts in 
regard to the present state of schools, and prepare an address 
on the subject, suitable to be distributed throughout the State. 
We cannot but regard the latter measure as calculated to effect 
more than any other which could be adopted; and we trust it 
will not only be executed, but imitated. 

We trust the gentlemen selected to make the arrangements, 
and to prepare topics, will employ every means for improving 
this opportunity of promoting the interests of common education. 
For if no other benefit were derived from meetings of this kind, 
than merely to call together a large number of friends of edu- 
cation, to communicate their views and the results of their 
experience to each other, and, at the same time, to elicit 
appropriate addresses from those whose experience qualifies 


- 
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them to suggest improvements, both in the matter and manner 
of instruction, and the arrangement of our schools, they must 
be attended with no common interest, and be followed by the 
happiest results ; and, if the course of discussion is directed in 
the most profitable channels, great influence may be exerted 
on the public mind and the public welfare. 





Arr. VIII.— From a Teacuer’s Note Book. 
Mora Instruction in ScHoo.s. 


To exert any efficient moral influence over his pupils, is one 
of the most difficult parts of a teacher’s task. A class of igno- 
tant boys, if taught arithmetic by a skilful instructer, will, what- 
ever be their capacity, make sensible and definite progress. At 
the end of each week they will have advanced perceptibly, — 
they will know something which they did not know before, or 
understand more perfectly, or have fixed more firmly in the 
mind, previous acquisitions. But in cultivating the heart, how 
slow, how imperceptible, and how discouraging is the progress. 
How difficult is it to effect a marked and striking change in 
the moral habits of a school; ——to make the pupils more kind 
and gentle towards each other,—more affectionate and dutiful 
towards their parents,—more conscientiously faithful in duty. 
There may be often many separate instances of improvement, 
but how difficult to secure as steady, and sure, and uniform a 
progress in these points as in others. ‘The heart is a field of 
far more difficult cultivation than the head.. The following 
plan I am trying with some hope of, at least, partial success. 
I said one day to my pupils, 

‘I address you occasionally, as you know, on moral subjects, 
but it is a great while since I was a child, and I have forgotten 
what are the peculiar temptations and difficulties on these sub- 
jects, which children find. Now I have thought that perhaps 
you can help me to make these exercises more interesting and 
useful. ‘The plan is this ;— 

‘I will mention some subject a day or two beforehand ; for 
example, duties of children to parents, then at the appointed 
time, I will distribute papers over the room, and each of you 
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may think of something to write;—an anecdote illustrating 
duties of children to parents,— an instance of the performance 
of these duties— or of the neglect of them ;—any cases in 
which you may have noticed that you are strongly tempted to 
neglect them, or have actually neglected them. Or you may 
propose any question relating to the subject, or make any 
remark, or quote any text of scripture ;—or, in fine, write any- 
thing which relates to the question before us, in any way. 

* Now do you think, if the scholars should write in this way, 
the collection of papers would be interesting to be read ?’ 

Scholars.. ‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘How many of you would like to have the rest of the scholars 
write in this way, suppose you could be excused yourselves ?’ 

Nearly all the hands were raised. 

‘Then the only question is, whether each of you is willing to 
write, on condition that the rest will. How many are willing?’ 

There was nearly a unanimous vote in this case also. 

‘It is a vote. I will then try the experiment tomorrow. 
Will it be most interesting to you if you all write general 
remarks, or state particular facts ?’ 

Scholars. ‘ State facts.’ 

‘Yes, I think that will be best. I presume all will be able 
to recollect some facts which have come under their observa- 
tion, and which illustrate the subject.’ 

One Scholar. ‘* How long shall we write?’ 

‘Oh! a short piece ;— perhaps as much as you can write in 
five minutes. I will allow you five minutes, and then send 
round and collect the papers.’ 

The plan was accordingly tried, and with much success. 
The scholars took great interest in it ;— their little narratives 
were circumstantial, and, as they were statements of facts, 
they were true to nature. The subject was thus brought up 
in all its details, and as I read each writing, I accompanied it 
by remarks, which deduced from it, and enforced the moral 
lesson which it was calculated to convey ; and thus the whole 
subject was presented to the minds of the pupils in a more 
vivid manner than could, by any other means, be done. This 
exercise has since been repeated weekly. The following are 
the contributions which were collected at the second exercise 
with the exception of a few of the longest ones. We record 
them: because they give the. best idea of the nature of the 
exercise. The subject was, Foolish Fears. The specimens 
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given are not specimens selected for their peculiar interest, 
but nearly the whole collection, good and bad. The longest 
articles only being omitted for want of room.* 


Fooursn Fears. 


‘[ heard of a man, some time ago, who was sailing from New York to 
Norwich, in the steam-boat Fanny. He had never been on the water before, 
and consequently had never experienced that unpleasant feeling which 
is commonly called sea-sickness; he was therefore not prepared for it. 
Towards night, however, he began to feel sick, and, calling his fellow pas- 
sengers, he told them what his name was, where his relations lived; he 
also gave them his will, and commissioned them to do many little —, 
for him. They told him that he would be very well in the morning. He 
said no, he should surely die, but when the morning came he was as well 
as the rest.’ 


‘ When I was a young child I lived in a house, where the back stairs 
were very dark, and I was much afraid to go down those stairs alone. For 
a long time I carefully avoided them, but at last I began to think that it 
was very foolish, and one day I went to the head of the stairs, and summon- 
ing up all the courage that was possible, I rushed down stairs, alarming the 
whole family by my violence. But that did not trouble me. I was con- 
gratulating myself for having passed through terrific darkness unhurt. The 
next time I walked down slowly, with much composure, and in a few days 
I ridiculed my own foolish fears.” 


‘It is very foolish to be afraid of common spiders, but I once heard of an 
old woman, who lived alone with her grand-daughter: they always stopped 
up the nose of the teapot before they went to bed. But one night, the old 
lady forgot to put the paper into the nose, and when they drank their tea 
the next morning, the grand-daughter was taken sick, and the ers a said 
she had been poisoned. The old lady knew that she had taken nothIng but 
tea. She therefore looked into the teapot, and found a very large black 
spider of the most venomous kind. She never afterwards forgot to stop up 
the teapot.’ 


‘I think it is a foolish fear for a girl to be afraid of having a good com- 
position read in school. I once knew a little boy who was afraid to go to 
bed in the dark.’ 


‘Some children are afraid of being in the dark, owing to stories told them 
when very young about ghosts, hobgoblins, and bears. Is it not foolish to 
be afraid when out in a thunder storm 2’ 


‘I heard some one telling a story of a supernatural noise, which deprived 
me of sleep for an hour.’ 


‘I am afraid to go any where in the dark when I know that there is not 
any one in the room. I think that is a foolish fear. How can I conquer it?’ 


* Perhaps the reader, who is not professionally a teacher, may think the number of specimens 
given, too large. An actual teacher will wish that al/ had been giyen. When a plan is described 
for amateurs, all that is necessary is enough of detail to give an idea of its nature ; when it is for 
practitioners to imitate, it is necessary to show the whole actual operation. 
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‘| know a person who is so afraid of a mouse that she almost faints at 
the sight of one.’ 


‘Is it not foolish fear for those young ladies who are on the Singing Com- 
mittee, to be afraid to give the pitch ?’ 


‘Mr Do you think it is foolish if a young lady is afraid to go out 
in the evening alone?’ 


‘When the small pox, or any other disease is introduced into a place, 
very many are afraid of it, and the common topic of the day is to express 
those fears, while others, more foolish still, remove from the place, and thus 
think to escape it, forgetting that God is as able to protect them in one 
place as another.’ 


‘I heard of a person who was afraid of fire, and, every night, she had the 
brush put into a pail of water, lest there should be fire in it.’ 


‘I knew a little girl who was very much afraid of spiders. She would 
scream if she saw one on the floor, and stamp upon it as hard as if it hada 
dozen lives. One day her papa made her notice a spider while it made its 
web. She was so much pleased to see it spin, that she never wanted to kill 
one again. She calls them dear lite creatures, and never spoils their webs.’ 


‘One night, after my sister and myself had retired to rest, we felt some- 
thing pulling our bed clothes, and we thought it was an old man got into 
the sa We called our mother, she came up, and as she came into the 
room she met the cat. So we were very much frightened at a little harm- 
less cat.’ 


‘Some people suffer a great deal from imaginary fears. A man once mis- 
took a pump in the evening for a robber, and presented his pocket book to 
it. The pump, being rather stiff in its movements, did not receive it as 

romptly as the man expected, and, greatly terrified, he threw the pocket 
k down and made his retreat as rapidly as possible’. 


*T always hesitate about writing anything for the desk, for fear the young 
ladies will laugh at it. I tremble exceedingly when any article of my own 
is read.’ 


‘I know some-persons who are afraid to go to bed alone; others always 
look under the bed, behind the doors, and in every crack and corner. | 
suppose they are afraid that there is something there that will harm them.’ 


It is evident that a large number of topics may be treated 
in this manner; such as Duties to Parents ; Selfishness; Un- 
kindness ; Ways of promoting Happiness ; Faults in School, 
&c. &c. The articles ought to be read by the teacher just 
as they are written ; i. e. if they are careless and illegible, let 
them be read in a hesitating, perplexed manner ; if there are 
mistakes they are to be pointed out; if the piece is badly 
pointed, let the teacher make no more pauses than are indi- 
cated. In this way the pupils will make sensible progress in 
these particulars, as well as in the more important one of the 
cultivation of the heart. ERropore. 





Practical Lessons. 


Arr. IX.—Practicat Lessons. 


Lesson VIIT. — Grammar. 


To show the relation of adjectives to nouns, as well as their 
nature ; and to illustrate the degrees of comparison, the follow- 
ing methods were pursued ; — 

‘ This is a large book; that is larger; that is the largest ;’ 
(presenting in succession books as described.) ‘ Andrew is a 
large boy; Levi is larger$ but Charles is the largest of the 
three. ‘This is a sweet apple; that is sweeter; that is the 
sweetest of them all.’ It was easy to show my pupils, from 
these and similar examples, the qualities of nouns, and how 
adjectives might be varied to express them. 

‘You may now take your slates and write the word sweet, 
three times, along the top of it. Let the middle word be 
near the middle of the slate, and the other two near the cor- 
ners. Now write under them, in the same manner, the words, 
large, ripe, wise, rare. You may next add an r, to the 
words in the middle column, and st, to those. of the right.’ 

The terminations, er, and est, were added to other adjec- 
tives, in a similar manner. In both instances, none but mono- 
syllables were used, to render their task as simple as possible. 

To a class of words containing more than one syllable, the 
words more and most were prefixed. When these varied ex- 
ercises had become familiar, the phraseology, degrees of com- 
parison, was introduced; and the terms were found to be 
perfectly intelligible. The rule was then given, that mono- 
syllables are compared by r, or er, and st, or est; and dissyl- 
lables, by more and most. I told them there were exceptions 
to this general rule, but gave no examples that evening. 


Lesson IX. 


We proceeded to the study of the Adverb, as follows ;— 

‘ You may write down in a column, as many words as you 
can recollect, which will form answers to the question, How 
may I walk? For example, I may walk slowh , or swiftly ; 


backwards, forwards, &c. All these words, and many more, 
will furnish answers to the question, and may therefore be 
written.’ Other actions as well as walking, were mentioned ; 
and the same course pursued by the pupils. ‘The adverb was 
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now parsed, and seemed to be understood, without confounding 
it with the adjective. ‘They were now prepared to parse, to a 
certain extent, the nine parts of speech. 










Lesson X. 


The last two hours devoted to this subject were spent in 
parsing simple sentences, and in endeavoring, by various 
means, to give the pupils a clear understanding of mood and 
tense. It was comparatively easy to teach them to distinguish 
the present, past, and future tense? of verbs, and the indica- 
tive, imperative, and infinitive moods. The want of time pre- 
vented the further prosecution of the experiment, and the 
other more difficult moods and tenses were omitted. By 
recurring to the several lessons, it will be seen that the various 
divisions and subdivisions of the article, pronoun, verb, Nc. as 
well as the possessive case of nouns and pronouns, were also 
neglected, and for the same reason. What was studied, how- 
ever, was understood, and will not easily be lost. This, and 
another similar experiment, have entirely convinced me that 
there is nothing in the nature of Grammar itself, when pur- 
sued in a rational manner, to create that dislike to it which 
children are apt to acquire. 

A Common Scuoot Tracuer. 


















INTELLIGENCE. 


Congress of the United States. — During the last session of Congress, 
there were thirty applications from various parts of the Union, soliciting 
that body to legislate in behalf of education. Several of these appli- 
cations were made in reference to common schools. During the pre- 
sent session, a resolution has been introduced, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee on Education, whose duty it shall be 
to take into consideration the aforesaid petitions, and all others of a 
similar character, and report thereon by bill or otherwise. 

Pennsylvania.— A proposition has been introduced into the Senate 
of Pennsylvania, requiring their Senators in Congress, upon the ex- 
tinction of the National Debt, to use their influence in procuring the 
passage of a law, appropriating a portion of the public revenue to the 
support of common schools throughout the Union. 

New Seminaries. — A Seminary has recently been established at 
Salina, N. Y. consisting of male and female departments, and an infant 
school, under the care of four instructers. It is designed chiefly as a 
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practical school, where youth may be qualified for usefulness in agri- 
culture, mechanics, and other employments. It is also intended to 
embrace a class of persons who may wish to qualify themselves for 
school teaching. Itis called ‘the Salina Institute of General Science.’ 

Proposals have also been issued to receive a class of boys, under 
sixteen years of age, to form an agricultural department of the acade- 
my at Greenfield, Mass. The number of pupils is limited for the pre- 
sent to sixteen. 

Governors’ Messages. — We are happy to see that the governors of 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, South Carolina, Ohio, and 
Illinois, in their recent messages to the Legislatures of those States, 
have adverted to common education; in some instances with peculiar 
emphasis. In addition to these Gov. Trimble of Ohio, in his last mes- 
sage, (Dec 6, 1830,) adverted with interest to the same subject. 

The executive of Maine congratulates the members of the legislature 
on account of the progress and influence of ‘mental light and good 
morals among the people.’ Speaking of literary institutions generally, 
he says; ‘For the correct management and progressive improvement 
of these institutions, we cannot feel too anxious, since on education 
depends so much of our happiness and the security of our free gov- 
ernments.’ 

Gov. Throop speaks in the most unqualified terms of the importance 
of general education to the happiness of a free people, and the very 
existence of free institutions. He rejoices that the public mind is be- 
ginning to awake to this great subject. After a recapitulation of the 
most important facts contained in the Superintendent’s last Report, he 
says; ‘I feel confident that under proper regulations, a vast amount 
of knowledge in arts and sciences, connected with agriculture and 
handicraft, which are simple in their principles, and easily comprehend- 
ed, might be taught to children during those years which are usually 
spent at common schools.’ He complains of a want of competent in- 
structers, and of suitable books, for the purposes of common schools. 

Gov. Hamilton of South Carolina, says, that the only safe and effect- 
ual Agrarian system, is the scheme of public education. This alone 
will secure to the poor their just rights; and he recommends the sub- 
ject to the consideration of the legislature. 

Gov. McArthur of Ohio, insists that ‘intelligence alone is capable 
of self-government.’ He urges upon every member of the community, 
as a ‘solemn duty,’ attention to common schools. 

The executive of Delaware urges in the strongest terms the claims 
of primary education, from various considerations, especially from the 
fact, that an enlightened public opinion is the only safeguard of a gov- 
ernment like ours. He thinks, ease that legislation in that State 
has been carried far enough; and that to attempt to give further aid 
to the cause, by extending the system of taxation, would defeat the 
object intended. 

Gov. Reynolds of Illinois, suggests the importance of having our 
eyes fixed on the rising generation, in all our movements. His lan- 
guage on this subject is strong and emphatic, and his arguments in- 
controvertible. He speaks, especially, of the importance of having 
the intellectual growth ‘keep pace with the physical.’ 
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Gov. Wolf of Pennsylvania, devotes a very considerable portion of 
his message to the same subject, taking a very liberal and extended 
view of its paramount importance. 

School Conventions. — County Conventions on education have been 
recently held in the twelve counties of Vermont, and two in New 
Hampshire, which were attended by Mr Holbrook, of Boston, for the 
purpose of aiding them in concerting means of improvement. At 
nearly every meeting the citizens manifested much interest, intelli- 
gence, promptness of action, unanimity, and simplicity in the measures 
adopted. Weekly meetings of teachers, semi-annual county conven- 
tions, and visible illustrations in schools, were uniformly and warmly 
recommended. There was also a general conviction of the necessity 
of beginning the work of improvement immediately. Committees were 
appointed, and times specified for town and county meetings to orga- 
nize Lyceums, or Associations, for the improvement of schools and the 
advancement of education in general. Four or five County Lyceums 
were formed at the time, and town conventions have been recently 
formed in several places in that State. 

County Conventions have also been lately held in Wayne, Munroe, 
Cortland, and Ontario counties, in New York; at most of which 
County Lyceums or Associations have been formed; and a State 
Convention at Utica, in which twentytwo counties in the State were 
represented by delegates. 

A County Convention was lately held in Bristol County, Massachu- 
setts; also a very interesting one at Bangor, Maine, which continued 
two days. Notwithstanding a severe rain, the audience was unusually 
large, and the interest almost unprecedented. 

he teachers of the schools in Stonington, Conn. were convened by 
the visitors in that town a short time since, when it was proposed 
to hold stated and regular meetings of this kind. The Stonington 
Phenix says, such a project ‘has never been started in this town be- 
fore.’ In fact, few instances of the kind have occurred in Connecticut. 
During a part of the last winter, the instructers in Southington con- 
vened semi-monthly. 

Lectures. — Lectures on Natural Science, in some instances em- 
bracing a very extensive range of subjects, and eliciting much talent, 
are given during the present season, either weekly or semi-monthly, 
at the Lyceums in the following places. Brunswick and Portland, in 
Maine ; at Boston, Worcester, Amherst, and Salem, Massachusetts ; 
at Utica and Geneva, in New York; and at St Johnsbury, Vermont. 


Tayjceums. — The Farmer’s, Mechanic’s, and Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion at Northampton, Mass. have made arrangements for instituting 
Lyceums in every school district in that.town. The Lyceum at St 
Johnsbury, Vt. have invited the school teachers of that town to attend 
their lectures gratuitously, during the continuance of their respective 
schools. A course of Lectures has been commenced in Portland, Me. 
on Physical Education, by gentlemen who are able to pursue the sub- 
ject to advantage. It has already excited much interest. 

Greek Efforts.— From Sept. 1828, to Sept. 1829, the Greeks sub- 
scribed $6,300 for the support of free schools. This is a part only of 
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what was done in that time for this object, but considering their truly 
deplorable situation, and considering, too, that. the relative value of 
money is two or three times greater there than in America, this alone 
is more in proportion than the citizens of some of our rich and pros- 
perous States pay from their pockets for the tuition of their children, 


At the suggestion of Dr Korck, Messrs Flagg and Gould of Andover, 
are now printing 15,000 copies of the Alphabetarian, a spelling book 
with reading lessons, for the schools in Greece. 


Education of Slaves. —The committee of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society of England, which has instructed many thousands of slaves in 
the West Indies, assert that for forty years, no slave in their societies, 
had been either a conspirator, a rebel, or insubordinate. 


Sabbath Schools. — The Southern Religious Telegraph says, that 
Gov. Vroom of New Jersey, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, a member 
of the United States Senate, and ten or twelve of the most distin- 
guished lawyers in that State, are Sunday school teachers ; and adds 
that Gov. Tomlinson and Gen. Whittlesey, of Connecticut, Mr Starr, 
an eminent lawyer of Cincinnati, the Mayor of Philadelphia, and two 
or three Judges in Pennsylvania, are consecrating their gifted minds 
and their time on the Sabbath to the instruction and benefit of the 
rising generation. This is as it should be. If this world is to be- 
come a better and a happier world — not our Sunday schools merely — 
but all our schools, from the infant school to the university, must be 
under the superintendence of the best and wisest of the community. 

Natural History Society of Montreal.— This society, founded 
chiefly by a single individual, already has a museum, containing, be- 
sides many other objects of Natural History, 300 species of birds, 50 
of quadrtpeds, and 500 of insects, natives of the country. Lectureships 
on the various branches of Natural History, have been instituted, and 
are likely to diffuse the spirit of inquiry more widely among the in- 
habitants. This is an example worthy of imitation by every town in 
this country. Every Lyceum should have, as one of its most prominent 
objects, the collection of such a museum. Its members would thus 
reap the fruits of their labours, in the pleasure and improvement afforded 
to them as individuals, while they would confer an inestimable bless- 
ing on those around them. 

Splendid Botanical Garden.— The Botanical garden of the British 
East India Company at Calcutta, occupies a surface of several hundred 
acres, and more than 300 labourers are constantly employed in it. A 
number of persons, paid by the company, are constantly travelling 
over the countries subjected to its dominion, and continually enriching 
the garden and collection. This collection is already immense. The 
mee East Indies alone are estimated to contain 7000 to 8000 native 
plants. 


College in New South Wales.— A college has been founded at Sid- 
ney, in New South Wales. The foundation stone was laid on the 26th 
of January. According to an inscription inserted into the foundation 
stone, it is ‘an institution founded for the vigorous and pious promo- 


tion of polite literature, and the liberal arts among the youth of Aus- 
tralia.’ 
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NOTICES 


Juvenile Lyre, or Hymns and Songs, Religious, Moral, and 
Cheerful, set to appropriate music, for the use of Primary and 
Common Schools. Ricnuarpson, Lorp, & Hotsroox. Boston. 


H. & F. J. Huntiveron, Hartford. pp. 72. 

We are happy, at length, to be able to announce a collection of Juvenile 
Music for the use of common schools, of the character we have formerly 
described. It embraces a considerable number of hymns, translated from 
the German, with faithfulness and spirit, together with some original 
pieces. We are persuaded that both the music and the poetry will con- 
tribute materially to the delight of the pupils and the good order of the 
school, and the comfort and usefulness of the instructer, wherever they are 
introduced ; and we recommend the work to the attention of every teacher 
and every parent. Among the original contributions we find some from Mrs 
Hale, whose little collection of ‘ Poems for our Children’ is a happy essay 
in a field too little explored in this country. We earnestly wish many of 
our poets would imitate the example ; and with Watts, Mrs Barbauld, and 
Jane oy ned descend from the pinnacles of Parnassus, to scatter a few of its 
simple flowers along the paths of childhood. 


Journal of the New York Literary Convention. 

We are happy to announce the Journal of the Convention at the city of 
New York, described in a former number. It comprises most of the 
addresses and communications presented to the Convention, many of which 
ae a fund of information and experience, which will render this work 

ighly valuable to the friends of education. 


Conversations on the History of Massachusetts, for Children. 


By a Friend of Youth. Boston. 24to. pp. 180. 

The writer states in his prefatory remarks that it has been his object to 
‘furnish the Youth of Massachusetts with a history of their native State, in 
so condensed a form, as shall put it in the power of every one to obtain a 
knowledge of the leading facts.’ The book is called Conversations, but it is 
almost entirely question and answer, a method which has some advantages, 
but is usually attended with serious evils. Children should be led to regard 
history as an interesting narrative, which they are to read and understand 
as they do other stories. 

The text of this little work is illustrated by interesting notes, and the 
difficult words are defined in the margin. A copious appendix contains a 
considerable amount of very valuable information in regard tc the State. 


The United States Spelling Book, and English Orthoepist ; 
being an easy Introduction to the English Language, and exhibiting 
the Orthography and Pronunciation of Walker. Upon a plan en- 
tirely new. By Noyes P. Hawes. Hallowell, Me. 24to. pp. 232. 


This work has already been circulated to a considerable extent. As there 
is, however, so much difference of opinion among teachers in regard to the 
use of spelling books, that we will merely mention the plan of the work. 
It consists of three parts. The First contains about twelve thousand words, 
regularly arranged, and marked for pronunciation. The Second contains 
a variety of lessons in plain reading, gradually increasing in difficulty, and 
all calculated to afford useful instruction. The Third part is composed of 
Tables, Rules, &c. to be committed to memory. The whole plan seems to 
be judiciously executed. 











